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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



Social Work : A New Profession. — The educated man, in deciding on 
life's work, wishes two things : to fill the place fitted to his talents, and to touch 
and affect the vital things in the life of his own times. Consider first the demand 
of one's times made upon him. The patriots of the revolutionary period were 
patriots because they grasped, with the moral imagination, the immediate and 
prospective bearings of the facts and conditions which confronted them. How 
can one be sure of touching the realities of one's own day? Not by education 
nor by philosophizing, but by actual contact with people and conditions. 

The new profession — social work — has its quality in understanding and 
affecting by direct contact all men, in politics, industry, and culture. To do this 
two social forces must be understood and grappled with, viz., democracy and 
cosmopolitanism. This cannot be done by studying the past alone. The democ- 
racy of the future will be, not merely a scheme of government, but an ethical 
system touching all life, intending to bring all classes together. Cosmopolitanism 
is presented in our many immigrants and the problems of bringing them together, 
giving them an education and an economic basis. Thus the social worker will 
unite the now scattered industrial, racial, and religious elements. 

Social work is in results and intentions unofficial statesmanship. It may 
mean personal sacrifice, but it is the same kind of devotion in times of peace 
shown by our forefathers in times of war. This work offers a career of service 
at the points where public need is greatest ; it opens the way in some cases to 
public career and public office. Social work in its wide scope includes the exten- 
sion of the older professions to meet new needs ; e. g., the doctor, lawyer, clergy- 
man, musician, etc. 

This work offers peculiar opportunities for woman, where her co-operation 
with man is based on a really sound type of equality between the sexes. The 
social worker is not a builder, but uses existing institutions where he can, 
creating only when adequate means do not exist to embody his ideas ; does not 
dream of Utopias, but takes the next immediate step for improvement. 

The great variety of work offers problems for any talent discovering a person's 
special aptitudes. It places him in contact with the practical scholars of his 
community, thus furnishing fellowship and inspiration. A living must be con- 
sidered by a person thinking of giving himself to this work. Social work in 
this country is not so well paid as in England, yet on an average it offers a living 
equal to the clerical and educational professions. It also offers a good temporary 
employment as preparatory to other professions, e. g., the law. This work had its 
origin in the university, and it calls for fulfilling the university ideal — a life of 
service. — Robert A. Woods, in International Journal of Ethics, October, 1905. 

S. E. W. B. 

Recent Tendencies in German Social Democracy. — The convention of 
the Social Democratic party in Germany was recently held in Jena. Discussion 
before and at the meeting indicates a climax reached in the party development in 
Germany. 

Never has a convention been held when the times were so violently revolu- 
tionary. The events of 1870-71 are insignificant compared with the Russian 
revolution. This is a revolution of the proletariat, not of a single city, but of a 
whole nation. 

The Russian revolution is the conclusion of the era of bourgeois revolutions 
in Europe, and also the beginning of the era of proletarian revolutions on which 
we are now entering. The period means unstable relations or war, famine, the 
overthrow of the present legal order of landlords and usurers, violent resistance 
of the proletariat. Every moment is pregnant with the unexpected. 

The report of the convention shows an increased strength at every point. 
Institutions for instruction of the membership of the party have been founded, 
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e. g., in Dusseldorf. It is impossible to give exact figures on membersliip, but 
large increases are reported from every locality. The party press shows every- 
where increased circulation. The Vorwarts shows a profit of over $20,000 the last 
year ; Der Wahre Jacob, nearly $5,000 ; Dief Neue Zeit, a deficit of $1,000. The 
total income of the party was over $180,000. The number of agitation leaflets and 
books runs high in the millions. 

Meanwhile the party is engaged in internal discussions — more important than 
any since the days of the laws of exception. The whole form of the organization 
is tending toward centralization. These discussions take various forms, one being 
an attack on the editorial management of the Vorwarts by the Leipziger Volks- 
zeitung and Neue Zeit. The paper has been taking the attitude of indifference to 
party differences, holding that it could see no quarrels, e. g., denying the divisions 
between the Revisionists and the Marxists. It was indifferent toward the general 
strike and the Russian revolution. The long-smothered discussions have broken 
out with great intensity, the Vorwarts being at the center of the storm. 

The following brief statement shows the struggle. The Vorwiirtz is not today 
the same as in the days following the socialist laws of exception. In those days 
it sought to grasp the difference between economics and politics ; then to set it 
forth and explain it to its readers. Today the ethical-aesthetic attitude pre- 
dominates in Vorwarts. It seeks to produce strong moral and aesthetic effects in 
order to arouse the disgust of its readers against the immorality and hideousness 
of the existing order. Its former attitude was " scientific socialism ; " its present 
attitude is " sentimental socialism." 

It is impossible to give reports of the work of the congress, only Associated 
Press dispatches being available. These report three topics of the convention : 
the question of celebrating May i ; reorganization of the party ; the " political 
mass strike." The discussions reflected the strained relations now existing in 
Germany. The kingdom of Saxony, together with several Hanse cities, among 
them Hamburg, has taken steps for the restriction of popular suffrage. On account 
of this, the party decided that, if anything definite was done in this direction, the 
mass strike would be declared. This action is significant because the general 
strike has been disdained by the German socialists. It suggests what we may see 
in the United States. The recent action of the capitalist class in Colorado in 
resorting to violent and illegal means shows what they will do in sharp conflict. 
It behooves the Socialist party to prepare itself for these attacks. — A. M. Simons, 
in International Socialist Review, October, 1905. 

S. E. W. B. 

Welfare Institutions of the Royal Transportation Lines of Wurttemberg. 

— The report for the year 1903-4 contains noteworthy items concerning the 
welfare work of the state railways of Wiirttemberg. State pensions to the amount 
of 362,070 marks were paid. This amount is comparatively small, because the 
great majority of the operating force belongs to an association which insures them. 

There are some changes in the arrangements for accident insurance. This 
service now includes all who are injured while on duty. The pajrments to the 
injured are increased, in severe cases, to equal the wages of the injured. The 
payments to orphans are increased. 

The life-insurance association of employees is incorporated, and is increasing 
in members and in income. 

The 565 dwellings erected for employees and their families are paying 
between 2 and 3 per cent. 

The Savings and Loan Association of Transportation Employees receives 
deposits, invests carefully, shares profits, and loans amounts up to 500 marks. 
Members are required to deposit a minimum of 100 marks. 

There is dentistry service for railway employees, and it is being extended. 
Since January, 1904, there has been a dentist-in-chief (Oberbahnarst) located in 
Stuttgart. 

For men employed on the railways, other than regular employees (Beamten), 
there are special arrangements for insurance paid in cases of illness. From 3 to 
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3 S-7 per cent, is collected from the day-wages. The payments in cases of illness 
range from 50 to 66J^ per cent, of the wages. In cases of death, thirty-fold to 
forty-fold wages are paid. In cases of illness the payments are continued for 
from thirteen to fifty-two weeks. 

The general invalid and old-age state pension of Wiirttemberg insures the 
railway employees. 

Men who have been transportation employees for twenty-five years con- 
secutively, and have rendered good service, receive 50 marks. In 1903-4 fifty-six 
men received this special payment. 

Men employed for three years consecutively have the right to three days ofiE, 
in the year, with full pay. Those who have seen ten years' service have five 
days off. — " Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen der koniglich wiirttembergischen Verkehrs- 
anstalten," Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, September-October, 1905. H. W. 

Workingmen's Insurance and Industrial Solidarity. — The cause of work- 
ingmen's insurance is receiving more favorable attention with each passing year, 
and its obligation upon the consumer of labor is being more fully recognized ; for 
it will introduce a larger reciprocity of interests, a greater solidarity, into 
industry. 

Sismondi, a hundred years ago, declared that the laborer has a right to the 
protection of his employer ; that there exists a natural solidarity between them — 
a bond which ought to assure the laborer and his family of the necessaries of life ; 
yet in his day the employer had but little regard for the health and safety of his 
employees ; when they were old or disabled, he cast them upon the state, as public 
charges. 

One of the greatest evils resulting from this irresponsibility, and the effect of 
which falls for the most part upon the laborer, is the " fever of incoherent pro- 
duction," subject to immediate demands for the product. The laborer is over- 
worked for a time, and then thrown entirely out of work. The primary object of 
an insurance law is more than compensation for — it is prevention of — the risk 
against which one is insured. 

The real call for obligatory workingmen's insurance does not come from the 
protestations of a public conscience against legislation which permits cast-off 
laborers to be thrown on public or private charge, but from the affirmation that 
the salary paid ought not only to sustain life, but to include also; necessary pro- 
vision against risks which menace the life and capacity of the laborer. With 
Sismondi, " every enterprise in the service of which accidents are liable ought to 
support the consequences of accident." 

" Professional responsibility " is no longer an exceptional, but an ordinary, 
term. It expresses a duty which the most careful employers of labor admit to be 
due to their workmen. The schedule of indemnities in the law of 1898, a law 
" forfaitaire et transactionnelle," leaves much to be desired along this line in 
France, and has prevented proper action. England and Belgium have shown that 
such insurance laws are possible. 

The great problem in such insurance is whether the workman shall be com- 
pelled to contribute to the fund, and, if so, to what extent. This must depend on 
his income, and on the number of persons dependent on him for support. Any 
plan of procedure must be more than a, legal agreement, if it is to contribute to 
industrial solidarity. It must have a moral basis, and a spirit and vitality which 
recognize the rights of both classes. Such an arrangement has been, in Germany, 
the means of creating a really social spirit and a rapid development in systems of 
production. 

A proposed law in France would have local mutual societies and a larger cen- 
tral company. The former would care for all cases of need lasting less than 
thirty days, and would be administered by a committee consisting of three laborers 
and three employers, and a president elected by the six. The central company 
would take charge of cases of more than thirty days and of rents. It would be 
administered by employers alone. — Raoul Jay, " L'assurance ouvriere et la 
solidarite dans I'industrie," Revue politique et parlementaire , September, 1905. 

D. E. T. 



